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CRETE AND ATLANTIS 
By PHILIP COOMBS KNAPP 

In the world-old antithesis between reason and imagination, between 
the poet and the scientist, there are those who still seek a sea coast in 
Bohemia, who still strive to fix the latitude and longitude of Prospero's 
enchanted isle, who still try to find Eobinson Crusoe's cave and the foot- 
prints of Friday on Juan Fernandez. Their identification of Atlantis with 
some existing region seems equally visionary. 

Plato's Description of Atlantis 

Having depicted his ideal state in the "Republic," Plato, in his 
"Timaeus," goes on to show how his ideal state would conduct itself in 
some great struggle and, to this end, relates the tradition of the most 
famous ancient action of Athens, 8,000 years before — the overthrow of the 
island of Atlantis. There was a 

mighty power which was aggressing wantonly against the whole of Europe and Asia . . , 
an island situated in front of the straits which you called the eolumns of Heracles, . . . 
larger than Libya and Asia put together, and was the way to other islands; and from 
the islands you might pass through the whole of the opposite continent which was sor- 
rounded with true ocean; for this sea which is within the straits of Heracles is only s 
harbor ... In this island of Atlantis there was a great and wonderful empire which 
. . . subjected the parts of Libya within the columns of Heracles as far as Egypt and 
of Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. 

In the "Critias" Plato once more describes Atlantis as having been allotted 
to Poseidon, who begat several children by a maiden Cleito, living in a 
mansion there which he enclosed by "making alternate zones of sea and 
land larger and smaller, encircling one another . . . equidistant every 
way, so that no man could get to the island." After giving the names of 
all the children Poseidon had by Cleito and describing the great riches and 
abundant products of the land, animal, vegetable, and mineral, Plato de- 
scribes the arrangement of the country. 

They bridged over the zones of sea which surrounded the ancient metropolis . . . and 
dug a canal of 300 feet in width and 100 in depth and 50 stadia in length which they 
carried through to the outmost zone, making a passage from the sea up to this, which 
became a harbor . . . Moreover, they divided the zones of land which parted the zones 
of sea, constructing bridges . . . Now the largest of the zones into which a passage 
was cut from the sea was three stadia in breadth, and the zone of land, which came next, 
of equal breadth; but the next two, as well as the zone of water as of land, were two 
stadia, and the one which surrounded the central island was a stadium only in width. 
The island in which the palace was situated had a diameter of five stadia. 

Plato also gives in great detail the composition of the walls, the character 
and arrangement of the buildings, the nature of the country, the popula- 
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tion, and the form of government. After Athens had defeated Atlantis 
the whole island was sunk by an earthquake which left "an impassable 
barrier of mud to voyagers sailing from hence to the ocean. ' ' 

I have quoted liberally from Plato's description — which, as he gives it 
in the "Critias," is much more detailed and elaborate — in order to show 
the mathematical precision with which he describes the arrangement of 
Atlantis, resembling for all the world the encampment of the tribes of 
Israel about the tabernacle in twelve camps of precisely similar numbers, 
as given in the priestly code of the Pentateuch. 

The Suggested Identity op Atlantis and Crete 
Since Plato's day much search has been made for the site of Atlantis, 
in every part of the world — America, Palestine, Arabia Felix, Ceylon, 
Sardinia, and Sweden — but without avail. Of late years the suggestion 
has been made that the great Minoan Kingdom of Crete was the original 
of Atlantis. The suggestion, first made by an anonymous writer in an 
English newspaper, was further elaborated by Mr. James Baikie 1 and 
recently urged again by Mr. B. S. Balch. 2 Mr. Balch argues that Plato's 
descriptions might well apply to Crete, once a kingdom of great extent and 
power, which might readily have ruled over Libya and Europe as far as 
Tyrrhenia; that Athens and Egypt combined may have put an end to the 
Minoan Kingdom in 1200 B. C. ; and that the tradition of the impassable 
seas may refer to the cessation of the commerce between Egypt and the 
Minoan Kingdom. 

The cause of the downfall of the Minoan Kingdom remains unknown. 
It is probable that the destruction of the great palace at Cnossus was a 
sudden catastrophe and that the destruction of the kingdom was also sud- 
den, possibly, as Mr. Baikie has suggested, 3 a sequel to the overthrow of 
the Minoan fleet, which for a very considerable period had ruled the waves 
of the eastern Mediterranean. Although the kingdom was destroyed, 
Minoan civilization continued to exert its influence throughout much of 
Greece and the islands of the Aegean. The Achaean invasion may have 
played some part in the overthrow of the Minoan Kingdom, but Minoan 
civilization dominated its conqtierors. In fact the civilization of Mycenae 
is -now regarded as chiefly of Minoan origin, and Minoan influences are 
traced even to the mainland of Asia Minor. There is some slight tradition 
as to the debacle of the Minoan Kingdom, but none as to any physical cat- 
astrophe such as destroyed Atlantis, nor is there any geological record 
pointing in that direction. Furthermore, in the traditional history of 
Greece, after, of course, the great ' ' matter of Troy, ' ' the ' ' matter of Crete ' ' 
assumes a place second only to the "matter of Thebes." For some reason, 

'James Baikie: The Sea-Kings of Crete. London. 1910, pp. 256-259 (reviewed in Bvll. Amer. Oeogr. 
Soc. Vol. 44, 1912, pp. 282-283). 

2 E. S. Balch: Atlantis or Minoan Crete, Oeogr. Rev., Vol. 3, 1917, pp. 388-392. 

3 Op. cit., p. 176. 
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too, the expansion of Greece for many years was toward the east, to Troy 
and Ionia; perhaps, as Mr. Leaf thinks, on account of the power of the 
Kingdom of Taphos (Corfu). 4 

The Implications of This Theory Not in Accord With Tradition 
This theory, that the Minoan Kingdom was Atlantis, seems to demand 
that the Minoan Kingdom was absolutely destroyed and that memory of it 
faded away from the mind to such an extent that the possibility of a 
visionary Atlantis may have replaced it. That the memory of it did so 
disappear is not borne out by what little we know of the traditions of the 
period. The dates of the Minoan catastrophe and of the fall of Troy are 
so vague that we know not which came first ; but Crete was still well known 
to Homer, whose date, uncertain as it is, was certainly later than the sack 
of Cnossus. 

And of the Cretans Idomeneus, the famous spearman, was leader, even of them that 
possessed Cnossus and Gortys of the great walls, Lyctus and Miletus and chalky Lyeastus 
and Phaestus and Rhytium, established cities all; and of all others that dwelt in Crete 
of the hundred cities. Of these men was Idomeneus, the famous spearman, leader, and 
Meriones peer of the man-slaying war god. With these followed eighty black ships — 

a number second only to those that followed Agamemnon. So says the 
Catalogue of Ships; but elsewhere in the Iliad also Idomeneus holds no 
contemptible position as a leader, and a part of the Thirteenth Book is 
devoted to his valor and exploits. 

The fame of Idomeneus is not unknown to Hesiod, who has various refer- 
ences to Crete and the extent of the Kingdom of Minos. Similar references 
may be found also in the Homeric hymns and the Epic cycle. 

It was some time after Homer's day that the Mycenaean civilization, 
with which he was familiar and which was an outgrowth of the Minoan, dis- 
appeared under the great northern invasion, and the dark ages of Grecian 
history begin. That the Hellenic and Athenian civilizations which fol- 
lowed were essentially different is now conceded, but we know little of their 
origins. It is possible that during this period, some five hundred years 
after the great Minoan catastrophe, the memory of Crete grew less; but 
the poems of Homer remained, and Hellenic civilization assumed to be 
descended from the Homeric age and clung to its traditions and teachings. 

Cretan Tradition in Greek History and Literature 
Even apart from Homer, however, the Cretan traditions were still pre- 
served. The Greek tragedians, to be sure, made no use of the "matter of 
Crete" in their extant tragedies; but the historians touch upon matters of 
Cretan history not mentioned by Homer. Herodotus tells us that the 
grandson of Minos (Idomeneus?), in defiance of warnings, joined the expe- 
dition to Troy and that, in consequence of his absence, his kingdom was 

■» Walter Leaf: Homer and History, London, 1915; see especially pp. 171-192. 
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invaded and destroyed. Thucydides, as keen an exponent of the influence 
of naval supremacy as Admiral Mahan, alludes to the fact that Minos was 
the first to establish it when by his fleet he had made the seas safe against 
the pirates. 

In Greek literature, as it has come down to us, the "matter of Crete" for 
some reason was never made the special theme of poet, dramatist, or his- 
torian. The references to it which we find are merely obiter dicta, allusions 
by writers whose main subject was something different. Enough has come 
down, however, to show that, so far from Crete and the Minoan Kingdom 
having faded from human memory to be replaced by a vague tradition of 
Atlantis, trustworthy traditions of the great Minoan Kingdom reached the 
age of Pericles almost a thousand years later and must have been known 
to Plato. 

As to the possibility that Athens took part in the attack on Crete, as 
she is said to have attacked Atlantis, we must be more than skeptical. 
According to Homer, the part that Athens took in the Trojan "War was 
insignificant ; and the history of Athens before and after this war is veiled 
in obscurity. 

Improbability of This Theory 

Assuming, however, that we had no record of Crete after the fall of 
Cnossus and that the memory of the Minoan Kingdom had faded utterly 
from the Greek mind, it is hardly probable that Crete was cut off from all 
communication with the mainland as was Atlantis. It is not unlikely that, 
after the great sea fight that must have preceded the destruction of Cnos- 
sus, Minoan commerce was destroyed and piracy revived ; but not long after- 
ward navigation itself revived. Soon after the Trojan War the Greeks 
began their eastward migrations, colonizing the Ionic cities in Asia Minor. 
Phoenicia was journeying westward at least to Tarshish and Gades, if not 
outside the Pillars of Heracles ; and later still Greece began to plant colo- 
nies in Marseilles and Syracuse. "With such extensive movements of the 
nations in the Mediterranean it is hardly possible that they could have 
passed by Crete, ignoring its existence. Indeed, tradition tells us that after 
the destruction of Cnossus the northern tribes began to occupy Crete. 

The "Timaeus" is, in a way, a continuation of the "Republic." There 
Plato had described his ideal state. He goes on in the "Critias" to describe 
a state laid out with wonderful exactness and regularity — a state that 
seems, from the fragment, to be literally as Utopian as his Republic. He 
is rather fond of references to Egypt. Phaedrus says to Socrates: "You 
can easily invent tales of Egypt," and so Plato ascribes the origin of this 
imaginary island of Atlantis to a tale of Egypt. 



